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This incident confirmed our doubts of the truth of
the watchman's story. Before proceeding further I
thought it prudent to send on two horsemen to my house
to reconnoitre. A long time passed; we began to fear
that they had fallen into some ambuscade, when we
heard the tramp of their horses returning, and soon after
their voices calling to us to shout that they might know
where we were. From the tone of their voices and the
slow manner of their approach I concluded that they
were not bringing any good news, nor were they.
They informed us that my house though not burnt was
completely wrecked and plundered, the doors and windows
torn out, and the garden was covered with the fragments
of clothes and furniture. The servants had fled; the
horsemen said that they had ridden round and shouted,
but received no answer.
The burning hedge, the smouldering rafters had
prepared us for this report; nevertheless, it depressed us
greatly. It depressed us in proportion as the statements
of the watchman had previously elated us.
What to do was now the question. Our men proposed
that we should take refuge in the city, but the events of
the afternoon had made us distrustful of the natives.
We did not much like the idea of trusting ourselves
among them. While we were deliberating I suddenly
remembered that at the commenc.ement of our march to
Hodul, Captain Nixon had left one of his Bhurtpore
regiments behind at Muttra to protect the city. As the
rest of the army had mutinied, we made sure that these
had done the same, and that if we entered the city they
would probably murder us. We decided that we would
ride on to Agra, report all that had occurred to the
Government, and procure some soldiers to escort us
back.